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ABSTRACT 



The articles in this issue of Learning Quarterly, published 



by the Centre for Curriculum, Transfer and Technology (British Columbia) , 
discuss "Charting a New Course, " a strategic plan for the college, institute, 
and agency system in British Columbia. Introduced in 1996, the plan resulted 
from a collaborative effort in which institutional presidents, board members, 
government personnel, representatives from faculty unions, and students all 
worked together to develop a more learner-centered vision for postsecondary 
education. The plan emphasized the need to ensure that courses and programs 
articulate clear and testable learning outcomes. Additionally, providing more 
space and educational opportunities was a significant goal given- the- - 
increasing student population, the necessary retooling of much of the 
workforce, and the variety of backgrounds of potential postsecondary 
students. These articles discuss the plan's successes and failures in the 
past three years, from the viewpoints of a faculty member in the Biology 
Department at Capilano College, three support staff workers at Malaspina 
University-College, and several other people in the system. In general, it 
seems that the plan has had some success in providing a meaningful context 
for change and predicting significant trends in the sector. However, for the 
best parts of it to be effectively implemented and measured, a number of 
revisions are needed. (JA) 
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from the original document. 
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About This Issue 

This issue of the Learning Quarterly has been 
written to provide a forum for discussion on the 
effects of Charting A New Course: A Strategic Plan 
for the Future Direction of the College , Institute 
and Agency System (CANC) since its release in 
1996. In a number of ways, this edition of the LQ 
signals a departure from previous editions and 
heralds some of the future directions we will be 
taking with the LQ. 

To begin with, this edition has been very capa- 
bly edited by a guest editor, Carol Matthews, the 
recently retired Dean of Human Services and 
Community Education at Malaspina University- 
College. As well, Carol worked very closely over 
the last few months with an Editorial 
Committee who provided guidance on estab- 
lishing the tone for the journal, selecting the 
articles, and reviewing them for content and 
accuracy. Committee members included Kevin 
Barrington-Foote, a faculty member from 
Douglas College; Rachel Donovan, Vice-President 
Academic from College of New Caledonia; Mark 
Price, Ministry of Advanced Education, Training 
and Technology; Wayne Peterson, C2T2; and 
Devron Gaber,C2T2 (ex-officio). The Centre 
would like to thank both Carol and the members 
of the Editorial Committee for their hard work to 
produce the LQ. 

Perhaps one of the main differences between 
this edition of the LQ and others is that we have 
sought to provide the opportunity for diverse 
viewpoints to be presented on the nature of 
CWand its impact on the post-secondary 
system in B.C. It should be noted that articles 
within this /^represent the views of individuals 
and notgf organizations or constituency groups. 
We were pleased to see that our original call for 
papers for this edition resulted in submissions 
from both faculty and support staff.The Editorial 
Committee then solicited additional papers in 
order to round out the content and variety of 
the journal. We also contacted Education Council 
Chairs through their listserve and received the 
views of four Chairs on the impact of CANC on 
their Education Councils. Unfortunately, the 
timing of the production of this edition and the 
juxtaposition with exams did not allow us to 
include an article from students, despite 
attempts to do so. 

Thus the following articles represent a variety of 
viewpoints from faculty, administration, support 
staff and student service workers. We welcome 
your letters to express your reaction to these 
articles and your views on CANC and its impact. 
We will print selected letters as space permits in 
the Fall edition of LQ. 
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Guest Editorial 

by Carol Matthews 

“Truth is the child of time, not of authority,” 

Galileo proposes in Bertolt Brecht’s The Life of 
Galileo. Our ignorance is infinite, so let us diminish 
it by a fraction,” he says, claiming that he has the 
good fortune to lay his hands on an instrument “by 
means of which one can see one tiny corner of the 
universe a little clearer.” 1 Three years is not a long 
time, and the Learning Quarterly is a modest 
instrument. Still, when calling for proposals to 
comment on Charting A New Course (CANC), the 
staff who work on the Learning Quarterly supposed 
that three years would have provided enough time 
for us to see a little more clearly where CANC has 
taken us and, from the changing horizons we see 
ahead, to begin to comment on possible modifica- 
tions in the course. 

When CANC, the provincial strategic plan for the 
college, institute, and agency system, was introduced 
in 1996, it was touted as being the first of its kind. 
Where else had a provincial strategic plan resulted 
from a collaborative effort in which institutional 
presidents, board members, government personnel, 
representatives from faculty unions, and students 
all worked together to develop and ratify a plan for 
the improvement of post-secondary education? 
Members of the provincial Steering Committee 
which produced CANC still speak of the giant 
effort that was required, of the many months and 
long hours of meetings in which they discussed the 
context for change, identified the values that would 
guide their work, agreed on a vision and goals, and 
worked towards consensus on the strategies for 
reaching those goals. That this plan was formally 
ratified by the College and Institute Educators’ 
Association, British Columbia Government and 
Service Employees’ Union, Advanced Education 
Council of B.C., Post-Secondary Employers’ 
Association and the Ministry of Skills, Training and 
Labour is an achievement which seemed to bode 
well for the future of post-secondary education in 
B.C. 

Since that time, discussions that have taken place in 
many forums - and in the articles featured in this 



issue - indicate substantial agreement that the over- 
all direction is sound, but that there are 
adjustments and improvements that should be 
made in order to steer this initiative more effective- 
ly. It might be useful, then, to assess CANC in three 
categories: first, the vision, goals and values; second, 
the implementation strategies; finally, the institu- 
tional context and provincial environment in which 
most of the actions designed to implement the 
strategies take place. 

The Vision 

It appears that there is little dissension about the 
basic vision, goals and values set out in Charting A 
New Course. Few would dispute the central goals of 
relevance and quality, affordability, access and 
accountability. As Bob Camfield acknowledges in 
his “view from the trenches,” the plan’s broad goals 
are laudable and the context is unassailable; the 
problems he sees are in the details and in the meth- 
ods and measures of implementation. Sheila Hall 
and Peg Campbell’s “snapshots” from Emily Carr 
also indicate an overall acceptance of the goals and 
values, while offering their own strategy, of integrat- 
ing PLA and Learning Outcomes as a better 
approach to implementation. 

Al Atkinson and Ted James claim that, although we 
have advanced considerably in pursuing the CANC 
vision of becoming more learner-focused, we have 
not yet adopted the culture of change that could 
allow us to re-think our priorities in terms of how 
we value the “service side” of our institutions. In a 
similar vein, Ardith Conlin, Pamela Botterill and 
Libby McGrath raise questions about parity of 
esteem and about the collaborative and respectful 
work environment that must be developed if all staff 
are to become a part of implementing the plan. 

Although only a few Education Council Chairs 
responded to our questions about the impact of 
CANC on Education Councils, those responses indi- 
cate that CANC has played a significant role in their 
work by providing direction for strategic planning, 
policy development, and program development and 
approval. However, they suggest that the strategies 
are not very specific, and they also note that ade- 
quate funding is necessary for implementation to be 
successful. Jim Bizzocchi and Adrian Kershaw 
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acknowledge the “profoundly human” values 
embedded in CANC and the encouraging develop- 
ments that have occurred in the area of educational 
technology, but point out that sustained develop- 
ment of education technology will require a system 
perspective. 

It is important to note that, although Charting A 
New Course is sometimes described as the Ministry's 
strategic plan, the Ministry views it as the systems 
plan, developed collaboratively by a steering com- 
mittee composed of presidents, board members, 
students, representatives from faculty unions and 
from government. Members of the provincial steer- 
ing committee share this view, but within 
individual institutions the concept of the “system” 
is a source of contention. Although none would 
deny that there is in this province a “network of 
community colleges, university colleges, institutes, 
and the Open Learning Agency,” 2 which is how the 
CANC document defines its use of the term “the 
system,” there is considerable resistance to the term 
itself. As one faculty member in my former institu- 
tion said, “There ain’t no system, there ain’t never 
been no system, there ain’t never gonna be no sys- 
tem, and that’s the system.” Others have perhaps 
phrased their objections more elegantly, but the 
belief is widespread and deeply held: B.C.’s colleges, 
institutes and agencies were established as and must 
remain autonomous organizations. Current student 
demographic and mobility patterns, the emergence 
of the “non-traditional learner,” the use of educa- 
tion technology, the increase in distributed learning 
formats, and accountability requirements for out- 
come evaluations, research and analysis may create 
persuasive arguments for viewing institutions as 
components in an integrated system, yet any refer- 
ence to a provincial “system” causes discomfort and 
apprehension. 

The Implementation 

This concept of “the system,” crucial to the vision of 
CANC , is at the core of much of the disagreement 
about implementing the plan. Post -secondary edu- 
cation takes place within a complex network of 
very different kinds of institutions operating under 
and within a variety of formal and informal struc- 
tures and relationships which are perceived 



differently depending upon the viewer’s particular 
perspective and context. For example, registrars 
meet in a provincial association to discuss tran- 
script standards, assessment procedures, and 
credentialling practices. Subject articulation com- 
mittees work tenaciously to ensure that there is 
awareness and understanding of the work that takes 
place in different institutions so that students can 
transfer effectively from one institution to another. 
Student services staff work with school districts to 
improve the transition of students from secondary 
to post-secondary programs. Education technology 
innovators participate in provincial forums to 
exchange resources and also to discuss thorny issues 
about registering, tracking and assessing students in 
distributed learning programs. 

Surely all of these efforts imply a provincial system 
and suggest that institutional autonomy and a 
ocherent provincial system need not be incompati- 
ble. But if the revitalized system is to achieve its 
vision of responding to and working with “an ever- 
expanding array of education providers, which 
include workplace training departments, communi- 
ty agencies and private institutions, as well as 
elementary and secondary schools and 
universities,” 3 a great deal of work will need to be 
done to develop the willingness of individuals and 
institutions to build, to support, and to work with- 
in such a system. 

Some of the developments we see in 1999 are not 
encouraging. That the Ministry of Education, Skills 
and Training which produced CANC has since been 
divided, once again, into two separate Ministries 
may not facilitate secondary to post-secondary 
transitions. That the universities have never been a 
part of this collaborative planning process and that 
they continue to pursue their strategic planning in 
isolation is disheartening. That the university-col- 
leges have tended to choose to follow the model of 
the traditional universities instead of choosing to 
become, as they might have been, the bridges that 
would help to provide connections between dis- 
parate players within the disjointed post-secondary 
network is disappointing. 

At the same time, there are hopeful signs. More 
than any other document, CANC has resulted in 
institutions incorporating collaboratively devel- 
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oped, province- wide goals in their institutional 
planning processes and implementing the broad 
directions of the plan. Some of the specific strate- 
gies such as educational technology, prior learning 
assessment and learning outcomes have been the 
focus of provincial forums in which information, 
resources, and approaches are shared. All institu- 
tions are now required to report not just on their 
audited enrolments but also on their progress 
according to the CANC implementation plan . 4 
Thus, from a combination of voluntary compliance 
and the constraints of CANCs required account- 
ability measures, we see signs that it is starting to 
move the system forward. 

CANC has set out a strong and hopeful direction 
for the future of education in B.C. Unlike the Access 
for Adi initiative, it does not present a hierarchical 
vision of the education system in which all roads 
lead to universities and in which access to universi- 
ty is the paramount goal. Nor does it discount the 
public post-secondary system as inaccessible and 
irrelevant, as the Labour Force Development 
Board s Training for What? report was seen to do. 
Instead it holds out a collaboratively-developed 
vision*of a learner-centred, comprehensive, accessi- 
ble and integrated network of education providers. 

The Environment 

Clearly there is great potential for collision in the 
course ahead — collision between institutions, 
between different groups within any institution, 
between different components of the post- 
secondary system and, most critical, between public 
budgets and actual costs of learning. We also see 
the increased possibilities of and need for collabo- 
ration. The process through which CANC was 
developed has established the vision of collabora- 
tive consultation and planning provincially; the far 
greater challenge now will be to build the environ- 



ment that is necessary for successful implementa- 
tion of the strategies. This will require, first, that we 
grapple with the vision of the “provincial post- 
secondary system” and find a way to live with it, a 
way to participate in it, a way to make it work. 

It will also require, as is indicated in the following 
articles, that we develop the collaborative environ- 
ment in which implementation can take place. We 
will need to develop institutional cultures in which 
people accommodate difference, demonstrate parity 
of esteem for all participants, and tackle the thorny 
problems involved in identifying learning 
outcomes, effective assessment methods and KPIs. 
We will have to work cooperatively and respectful- 
ly, and manage - and welcome - change. That is 
what will be required to continue charting the new 
course. Time will tell whether or not we are able to 
do this. 



1 Bertolt Brecht The Life of Galileo (London: Methuen & Co.), p.54. 

2 CANC, p.8. 

HANC, p.2. 

4 CM! pp, 67-78. 

~ Carol Matthews now works as a freelance writer and consul- 
tant, having recently retired from Malaspina 
University- College where she worked as an instructor, a 
Community Education Coordinator and, for over 10 years, as 
Dean of Human Services and Community Education 
Programs. She is the recipient of the 1998-1999 Association of 
Canadian Community Colleges Leadership Excellence Award. 
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Charting A New Course : Chronology of Key Events 



June 1996 - Centre for Curriculum, Transfer and 
Technology established 

July 1996 - Centre for Education Information 
Standards and Services established 

September 1996 

• Charting A New Course re leased 

• Establishment of Standing Committee on 
Student Financial Assistance 



February 1998 - Establishment of Provincial 
Standing Committee for Charting A New 
Course 

March 1 998 - Publication of 1 997 Performance 
Measurement Report for B.C.s College, 
Institute and Agency Sector 

April 1998 - Management Letter distributed to 
institutions 



April 1997 

• Contract Training and Marketing Society 
established 

• Establishment of Task Force on Critical 
Issues in Financing Colleges and 
Institutions 

• First Management Letter distributed to 
institutions 

May 1997 - Access and Choice:The Future of 
Distributed Learning in British Columbia 
released 

June 1997 - Establishment of Standing 

Committee on Evaluation and Accountability 

September to December 1997 - Institutions 
provide workplans, flowing out of Charting A 
New Course, to the Ministry 

September 1997 — ©LA-AecountabilityiReport-f-j 
completed 

November 1997 t 

• Forum on Issues and Strategic Priorities 
flowing from Charting A New Course 

• Industry Training and Apprenticeship Act 
proclaimed and brought into force 

December 1 997 

• Distribution of Discussion Paper on 
System-Level Program Planning and 
Rationalization 

• Release of the Report of the Worki ng 
Committee on Public-Private Articulation 
Agreements 

• Publication of Proceedings from Forum on 
Issues and Strategic Priorities for the 
College, Institute and Agency System in B.C. 



June 1 998 - Publication of Phase 1 of the 
Workplan for the Development of the Basic 
Operating Grant Envelope 

September 1998 

• Start of Phase II of the Workplan for the 
Development of the Basic Operating Grant 

v Envelope 

• Three new Career Technical Centres 
announced: Prince George, Nanaimo and 
Kamloops 

November 1998 - Establishment of Educational 
Technology Working Group 

September to December 1998 - Institutions 
submit Charting A New Course Update Reports 
to Ministry 

May 1999 

~^*c^-Management Letter and Update Report 
overviews distributed to institutions 

• » Five new Career Technical Centres 

announced: locations to be determined 

Ongoing 

• Improvements to the B.C. Student 
Financial Assistance Program 

• Implementation of Institution-Based 
Training (IBT) 

• Implementation of Prior Learning 
Assessment (PLA) 

• Implementation of Provincial Learning 
Network (PLN) 

• Implementation of Aboriginal 
Post-Secondary Education and Training 
Policy Framework 
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Charting A New Course - 
A View from the Trenches 

by Bob Camfield, Department of Biology 

Capilano College 

“We are against the ‘process, process’ 

mentality in schools and colleges ” 1 

Three years after its official adoption as the plan for 
the future of B.C.’s colleges, institutes and agencies, 
the “Charter” has had a contentious impact on the 
system. Some “stakeholders” love it, others hate it, 
but a majority of those potentially most affected - 
students and faculty - seem curiously unmoved by 
its claims. Why has there been such a polarized 
response to this well-intentioned call for a compre- 
hensive reform of a system clearly in need of one? 
And to what extent have the directions it prosely- 
tizes been incorporated into the system? What, so 
far, have been the successes of the plan and what 
have been its failures, and why? 

Clear answers to these and other questions are dif- 
ficult to get at in this early stage of an attempted 
major overhaul of a large and unwieldy system. The 
complex nature of the initiatives it seeks to intro- 
duce and the parallel difficulties in measuring its 
effects make any current analysis of the plan’s 
results uncertain. However, some things are clear. 
First, there has been some resistance, especially 
among university transfer faculty, to much of the 
philosophical basis underpinning the plan and a 
reluctance to adopt some of the proposed direc- 
tions. Second, there seems to have been little 
measurable impact, so far, on “key performance 
indicators ” 2 or on complex employment trends in 
the province. 

Reactions to the plan 

Two separate aspects of the plan have engendered 
the most serious criticism: the stridency of its 
assertions about what is wrong with the system and 
what is needed to fix it, and the underlying 
assumptions themselves. The certainty that the 
plan exudes in the face of the many unknowns in 
education and the job market ensured a skeptical 
reception from many faculty. To embrace such a 



transforming set of reforms, with a potentially 
major impact on their workloads and responsibili- 
ties, faculty needed to be persuaded by the power 
of the arguments and the quality of the evidence. 

To actively participate in the integration of the best 
of the plan’s directions, faculty will be convinced, 
not by rhetoric and platitudes, but by having their 
reservations and input taken seriously. 

The skepticism greeting the plan also derives from 
the siege-like mentality that pervades the system. 
Years of cutbacks, minimal salary increases, and a 
constant urging by the government of the day to do 
more with less, have led faculty to feel undervalued. 
Many faculty have become cynical about grand 
schemes to solve the system’s ills. Significantly for 
this plan, faculty are expected to be the front line in 
implementing most of its initiatives, without com- 
mensurate improvements in resources. 

Resistance to the plan 

The plan’s aims are to improve the relevance and 
quality, access, affordability and accountability of 
the college sector - all highly laudable and achiev- 
able goals. The context for these goals, even three 
years later, seems similarly unassailable. The B.C. 
economy is changing from a resource dependency 
to a service and knowledge economy. There is a 
high and refractory unemployment rate and a bur- 
geoning demand for- post-secondary education ^ 
from an increasingly diverse student population. 
Our continuing financial straits do place restric- 
tions on the amount of public money that can be 
spent on education, and we should be prepared to 
accept more accountability of the value received for 
this investment, especially in demonstrable outputs 
from the system. So what’s the big problem with 
the plan then? 

The devil is in the details of the basis for some of its 
key assumptions and methods of implementation. 

* Learner-centredness" 

The plan quite properly focuses on the student as 
the sine qua non of the system, but does so in a 
manner that implies that this is a new insight. The 
sector has never been characterized as unfeeling 
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towards its “customers” but, as experienced faculty 
know, there is a sensible and varying balance that 
has to be struck between enhancing the self-esteem 
of students and over-indulging them which can 
lead to a dependency on the system and an unreal- 
istic expectation that it can provide all things to 
everybody. 

* Learning outcomes" 

The plan makes a big issue of the need to ensure 
that courses and programs articulate clear and 
testable learning outcomes. Why has this 
commendable and irrefutable goal drawn the most 
fire from faculty and the most propaganda from its 
proponents, including attempts at having some 
template version of it on all course oudines made 
mandatory by education councils? The answer goes 
to the heart of the objections to the plan - a con- 
centration on process and cosmetics to the 
detriment of content. Most faculty know that any 
course worthy of the name already has “learning 
outcomes” deeply embedded in the course’s context 
and content, and often have explicitly stated these 
outcomes. They resent time and energy being wast- 
ed on what they perceive as “the obvious” when 
there are so many real problems to deal with such 
as marginal literacy, numeracy and comprehension. 
However, it-is true that many faculty in career and 
vocational programs have welcomed this emphasis 
on clarifying course and program objectives, par- 
ticularly where overlapping program components 
don’t always have unambiguous relationships and 
obvious outcomes. 

Increased access 

Providing more spaces and educational opportuni- 
ties is a commendable goal given the increasing 
student population, the necessary retooling of 
much of the workforce and the variety of 
backgrounds of potential post-secondary students. 
Initiatives demanded by the plan in this area are 
contentious when they make unsubstantiated 
claims and when their implementation will involve 
a considerable increase in the workloads and 
responsibilities of faculty. 



Prior learning assessment 

The direction to give academic equivalencies for 
work and life experiences is a worthwhile effort to 
provide students, particularly those from non-tradi- 
tional backgrounds, with meaningful credit towards 
academic or applied credentials, but attempts to 
push its introduction beyond a sensibly cautious 
pace have resulted in some stiff resistance. What is 
at issue for many faculty is the assumption that 
there is some simple and easily determined rela- 
tionship between what is learned inside and outside 
the classroom so that a quantified equivalency can 
be readily generated. Until this relationship is more 
soundly established, we would be wise to proceed 
cautiously if standards and credibility are to be 
maintained. 

Disabled students 

Initiatives to improve the access and chances of 
success of disadvantaged students have always been 
strongly supported by faculty. The problem is 
implementation. Faculty are being told that they 
must make accommodation, in both teaching and 
evaluation methods, for students who have been 
~ deemed “significandy” disabled, without sufficient 
input - based in many cases on considerable rele- 
vant experience - and agreement about the nature 
and specific effects of the disabilities included 
under the umbrella. Finding better ways to teach 
and evaluate disabled students will require addi- 
tional work and responsibility for faculty, for which 
no extra resources or training have been allocated. 
And, unless we clarify the methods and procedures 
used for testing and accommodation, there well 
may be potentially difficult disputes about the 
severity of the disablement affecting students near 
the ultimately artificial and arbitrary cut off points 
between “abled” and “disabled”. 

" Customized learning environments" 

The post-secondary student cohort is assumed to 
be increasingly in need of flexible learning options 
that will better fit the workplace, community and 
commuting demographics of the near future. We 
should, therefore, adapt curricula, instructional 
methods, and sites and modes of delivery to 
suit the variable requirements of our clients. This 
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simple equation will need an enormous investment 
of new money to work. To do well, the “redefining” 
of the classroom and the development of alterna- 
tive modes and sites of delivery of courses will be a 
huge and expensive undertaking. 

Another reason advanced by the plan to provide 
various avenues to learning is that the diversity of 
learners requires an equal diversity of instructional 
methods. Most learners graduating from the college 
sector will function in the B.C. education and work 
environments and, therefore, need to adapt to the 
conditions of that evolving system. They will be 
best served, for the most part, by being challenged 
to succeed in the instructional milieu that best 
characterizes that environment. Students, them- 
selves, prefer consistency of methods and standards 
for similar courses and programs across the board, 
especially for those that are most relevant to their 
transfer to further studies or the workforce. They 
also prefer traditional “face-to-face” classes, if they 
can get them, to most of the alternative options. 

" Lifelong learning” 

The best way to achieve this is to inculcate the love 
of learning for its own sake in concert with the 
acquisition of the cognitive skills that enable stu- 
dents to know how and what to learn with minimal 
help from the system. This is much cheaper and 
more effective but, more importandy, automatically 
produces the “constructive citizens” the plan itself 
seeks through a complex series of processes. We 
sometimes forget that the principal motive for 
learning is curiosity. 

Affordability 

There is a pressing need to make education at all 
levels more affordable for the current users and the 
general taxpayer. Many of the intentions of the plan 
in this area are useful efforts at addressing the sys- 
tem’s cost-effectiveness. 

There is disquiet, though, about some of the ways 
that the call for “revitalizing” the relationships 
between education and business have played out. 
Chief among these is the “strictly business” mental- 
ity that now permeates much of the sector’s 
bureaucracy. The new mantras of entrepreneurship, 
business partnerships and models have become the 



benchmarks for the system. However, while valu- 
able links have been produced, dubious practices 
have also resulted. Some of the most egregious of 
these are the deals between corporations and insti- 
tutions for a monopoly on the supply of goods and 
the explosion of advertising and company logos on 
college property. 

There is a legitimate concern among many faculty 
and students that the incorporation of colleges and 
institutes is going too far. Faculty feel that the inde- 
pendence and unfettered free thinking, long 
defended in academic institutions, may be compro- 
mised by too close ties with business. Students 
worry that their educational experience is being 
diminished by its increasing commercialization. 
Both groups feel uneasy about the extent to which 
public funding and control of their institutions is 
giving way to private sector inducements and 
thinking. 

Suggestions for more effective 
implementation 

The previous criticisms notwithstanding, the plan 
has had its successes in providing a meaningful 
context for change, in predicting significant trends 
in the sector and in acting as a catalyst for analyses 
of what tertiary education should look like at the 
start of the new millennium. However, for the best 
parts of it to be successfully implemented and mea- 
sured effectively, a number of revisions are heeded: 

1. Reduce the reliance on bombast and outmoded 
behaviourism to force compliance with debat- 
able schemes for change. Provide genuine 
opportunities for thoughtful and innovative 
approaches, based on solid evidence, to creating 
a better system. 

2. Develop better methods for determining the 
real problems in the system (for example, the 
widespread math, physics and computer sci- 
ence phobias) and devising strategies 
(interdisciplinary and problem-based studies, 
for instance) for solving them. 

3. Find ways to cope with the problem of main- 
taining standards in the face of an increasing 
number of students - a result of increased 
access - who are marginal at the tertiary acade- 
mic level. 
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4. Proceed cautiously and openly with the devel- 
opment of business relationships, keeping in 
mind the very different motives that drive busi- 
ness and education. Develop better ways of 
linking the needs of industry with the supply of 
graduates with the appropriate skill sets 3 . 

5. Rethink the nature of education. Take seriously 
the notion that education is truly an invest- 
ment and not a cost. Given the penurious state 
of the province’s finances, this will take a 
realignment of priorities away from immedi- 
ately desirable political projects to long-term 
investment in the province’s human capital. 

6. Increase the funding of the most pressing stu- 
dent needs: bursaries, scholarships, fees and 
such basics as food, housing, books and study 
space all require more money and more pro- 
ductive approaches. The financial demands that 
force most (60-65 %) 4 college students to work 
an average of ten to fifteen hours per week have 
caused a major shift from full-time to part- 



time studies, have had negative effects on their 
academic performance and, most importantly, 
on their enjoyment of the educational experi- 
ence. Ways have to be found to channel the 
financial need to work into useful cooperative 
and practicum programs that forge links 
between studies and potential careers. 

7. Consider more expensive but more effective 
ways to support lifelong learning. Some sugges- 
tions include: complementing the lecture as the 
primary method of instruction with smaller 
group activities such as seminars, workshops 
and team problem-solving sessions; introduc- 
ing mentoring to nurture individual talents and 
to solve individual problems, and providing 
more time in the curricula for digestion and 
reflection. 

8. Invest in faculty by funding more release and 
leave time for scholarship, in the broadest 
sense, that directly, or indirectly, improves the 
quality of our institutions. 
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